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The emperor Claudius it perhaps best known through Derek 
Jacobi's memorable portrayal of him in the BBC drama based 
on Robert Graves's novels. I, Claudius and Claudius the God. 
Claudius provided Graves with an ideal central character. Not 
only did he live through the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and 
Caligula before, unexpectedly, coming to power himself, hut he 
was also a prolific writer of memoirs, as well as history. And 
since his works were lost, why not recreate them ’ Robert Graves 
made extensive use of Suetonius' Uses of the Caesars in writ- 
ing his novels and later went on to translate them for Penguin 
Classics. Those familiar with Suetonius’ Lives will recognise a 
large number of incidents in the novels (or dramatized versions) 

and vice versa 

Graves's novels, written as if by Claudius himself, offer a fasci- 
nating narrative account of his life ' starting from my earliest child- 
hood and continuing year by year', but Suetonius' Life (like his 
other biographies) does not give us a narrative account of its 
subject Instead, he presents us with a collection of anecdotes illus- 
trating many facets of the emperor's character and reputation. As 
I hope to show , though we should not rely on the factual accuracy 
of the stones he tells, they do give us fascinating insights into what 
Romans expected of - and feared from their emperors 


A paradoxical emperor 

Perhaps one of the features that drew Graves to Claudius, as he 
appears in Suetonius’ biography, is his paradoxical character. 
Claudius is a learned man yet often seems completely ignorant 
of what is going on around him. At times he comes across as a 
fool who stammers, limps, and makes inappropriate jokes (eh. 
30). But he is also praised for his unassuming manner (ch. 12). 
his conscientious approach to looking after the city of Rome (ch. 
1 8). his scrupulous observ ance of religious ritual (ch. 22). Indeed 
one of his foremost character traiLs. according to Suetonius, is 
inconsistency. A letter from the emperor Augustus expresses 
puzzlement that the young Claudius declaims clearly in public, 
when his private conversation is confused (ch. 4.6). Particularly 
in the administration of justice, we arc told, 'he displayed aston- 
ishing inconsistency ... being sometimes judicious and wise, 
sometimes ill-advtsed and hasty and occasionally capricious and 
like a lunatic' (ch. 15.1). A number of the anecdotes Suetonius 
includes emphasize how disconcerting Claudius’ subjects found 
the emperor's inconsistency. 



Suetonius nr ote Lives of twelve Caesars not just ooe: it is 
important not to think about the Ufe of Claudius (or the other 
imperial Lives) in isolation. The Life of one emperor gains much 
from being compared with those of the others. Augustus and (far 
mote briefly) Vespasian are. on the whole, the positive models 
from whom other emperors deviate in a variety of ways. 
Characteristics which might appear to the modem reader to he 
personal idiosyncrasies emerge as important bearers of symbo- 
lic meaning. In chapter 33. for instance. Suetonius describes 
Claudius' eating habits. The emperor is greedy and takes advan- 
tage of any opportunity to eat: ‘Once, when he was hearing court 
case* in the Forum of Augustus, he was suddenly struck by the 


smell of the food which was being prepared for the Salian priests 
in the adjacent temple of Mars, and left the tribunal, going up to 
join the priests with whom he lay down to dine. * The significance 
of this conspicuous failure to put official business and personal 
dignity - not to mention the protocol of priestly banquets ahead 
of appetite comes sharply into focus, when we contrast it with 
what Suetonius has to say about Augustus' eating habits That 
model emperor scarcely thinks about food, only eating when be 
is hungry, and prefers the plainest of simple snacks. 

Claudius’ life is sandwiched between those of Caligula (his 
nephew) and Nero (his stepson and successor). Unlike the first 
three Lives (those of Julius Caesar. Augustus, and Tiberius), 
these three are all in some ways comic - though most of the time 
the comedy is rather black. In their different ways. Caligula and 

Nero are both concerned to see just how 
far they can go. They build themselves 
outrageous palaces, revel in perverted 
sexual practices, humiliate the elite and 
make no attempt to conform to traditional 
senatorial behaviour They are presented 
as making disturbing jokes about the 
limits of imperial power. Claudius, by 
contrast, is frequently the butt of other 
people’s jokes - particularly before be 
becomes emperor (ch. 8). liven the 
moment of bis accession is comic the 
emperor-to-be is found cowering behind a 
curtain by a soldier and is so terrified he 
falls at the man’s feet (ch. 10). When be 
actually tries to be funny his jokes fall flat 
(ch. 21.5). His failure to sec what is going 
on around him generates a number of 
comic situations - most conspicuously 
when his wife Mcssalina is plotting to 
many the senator Silius and take over 
control of the empire for her new husband 
(ch. 29). The comedy continues even after 
Claudius’ death - one of the ruses used to 
defer announcing his end was to have 
comic actors brought into the palace as if 
they were going to entertain him (ch. 45). 



Hven when he commits the kind of 
excesses which (after reading the Uvrs of 
Tiberius and Caligula) we might see as a 
not unusual element in imperial 
behaviour. Claudius does not glory in his 
own terrifying power to break the rules 
that govern other people but rather he 
draws attention to his own offences by 
clumsily trying to excuse them lie high- 
lights the incestuous nature of his 
marriage to his niece Agrippina, for 
instance, by referring to her as 'his daugh- 
ter and pupil, bom and brought up under 
his wing' (ch. 39.2). He even draws atten- 
tion to his own bumbling by pretending, 
implausibly, that it was a ruse to defend 
himself from arousing Caligula's hostility 
(ch. 38.3). He indulges his freedmen not 
as a deliberate attempt to humiliate sena- 


tors but because he is gullible (ch. 28-9). 
Bui these episodes are not merely comic 
relief. Claudius’ absent-mindedness, and 
his inability to perceive how he is being 
manipulated, sometimes lead to more 
chilling incidents. On one occasion, his 
wife Messalina and freedman Narcissus 
pretend to have had the same dream in 
which Claudius was violently attacked by 
his father in-law (Mcssalina’s stepfather) 
Appius Silanus. Claudius is then told that 
Appius is attempting to gain entry by 
force. He makes no attempt to confirm the 
story but ‘as if this showed the truth of the 
dream, orders were at once issued dial 
| Appius] should be accused and put to 
death’ (ch. 37). 


A Lift full of irony 

There ate numerous ironies in Suetonius' 
Life of Claudius, some of which arc high- 
lighted, while others are more low key. 
Claudius was, and is. notorious for being 
manipulated by his powerful freedmen. 
particularly Narcissus and Pallas (chs. 
28-9). Suetonius is careful to include 
details of the legislation initialed by 
Claudius which aimed to control the 
attempts of freedmen to assume positions 
to which they were not entitled (ch. 25.1). 
Bizarrely, this section ends with the 
comment that these and other acts 

and indeed the greater part of his 
reign he conducted not so much 
according to his own judgement but 
rather according to that of his wives 
and freedmen. His behaviour for 
the most f>an war such as to suit 
their interests and pleasure. 



Just as the Life of Caligula began with 
a portrait of that emperor’s father, 
Germanicus, so the Life of Claudius 
begins with a portrait of Claudius’ 
father, Drusus (who was aJso the father 
of Germanicus). Germanicus, who is 
presented as almost universally popular 
and deeply mourned on his premature 
death, acts as an obvious foil to his 
depraved son Caligula (whose assassina- 
tion is universally celebrated). Drusus, 
too, functions as a foil to his son Claudius. 
Drusus is presented as a spectacularly 
heroic general whose campaigns against 
the barbarians can only be stemmed 
by supernatural means (ch. 1.2-4); 
Claudius, by contrast, undertakes only 
one campaign (his conquest of Britain) 
which involves no bloodshed, and only 
because he feels an emperor needs 
some military glory (ch. 17). Drusus, 
according to Suetonius, had ambitions to 
restore the republic, if ever he bad the 
opportunity (ch. 1.4). His son Claudius 
does have the opportunity (ch. 1 1) - but 
chooses to assume the role of emperor 
instead. 


The style and the man 

Suetonius has much to tel) us about 
Claudius the writer. Indeed he devotes 
considerable space to the literary activities 
and tastes - or lack of them - of all his 
emperors. Caligula, for instance, hates 
Livy and Virgil - another sign of his 
perversity, given the undisputed classic 
status those writers enjoyed. Domitian 
reads nothing but the writings of the 
emperor Tiberius - a sinister, and reveal- 
ing. choice of model. Augustus writes 
poetry and turns his hand to tragedy but is 
self-deprecating about his unfinished Ajax 
- as always he follows the golden mean, 
showing his interest in literature without 


taking it to excess (contrast Nero...). Not 
only docs Suetonius tell us what his 
emperors wrote, he also mils us how they 


wrote. Julius Caesar's style is plain but 
masterly. Augustus writes with simpli- 
city and elegance. 



Claudius, too, can write with elegance 
but Suetonius criticizes him for writing 
inepte, which could be translated as ‘inap- 
propriately’. In this area of his life, also. 
Claudius fails to grasp bow he ought to 
behave. Suetonius describes Claudius’ 
extensive writings; as a literary man 
himself, he presumably approved of them 
but no explicit comment is offered. One 
incident stands out. though. Claudius, like 
many aristocratic Romans, wanted to give 
a reading of his own work to a select audi- 
ence. Once, at the start of a recitation he is 
giving of his own work, 

<j number of chairs had broken 
under the weight of a fat man, 
provoking a burst of laughter, and. 
although the disruption had 
subsided. Claudius could not avoid 
recalling the incident every now 
and again and lapsing into laughter. 
Even Claudius the man of tellers makes a 
fool of himself, laughing to excess at a 
vulgar mishap, thus completely under- 
mining the much-needed digniiv his sen- 
nas history-writing might have brought 
him. 

Catharine Edwards wrote this piece with- 
out her chair collapsing, hut her computer 
crashed horribly. Catharine leaches at the 
University of Bristol anil herself writes 
about early imperial Rome and about 
what the Victorians made of the Romans 



